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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the consequences of increased 
student demand for higher education in Colorado, in light o£ 
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enrollment trends at Colorado colleges and universities, workforce 
training needs, and trends in state funding of higher education in 
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address the increasing demand for higher education. The report 
recommends that the state implement the following changes at the 
undergraduate level: (1) institutional productivity enhancements; (2) 
systemwide productivity measures; (3) flexible personnel, purchasing, 
contracting, and administrative procedures; (4) revenue enhancement 
measures; and (5) measures to increase institutional capacity. 
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STUDENT DEMAND FOR COLORADO HIGHER EDUCATION 
WILL GROW 

As stucienr demand for lii^her education increases, Colorado 
must decide how to accommodate growth, who will pay in- 
creased costs, and how colleges can adapt. 

ENROLLMENT GROWTH COULD STRAIN AVAILABLE STATE 
FUNDING 

Constitutional limits on government growth ct)uld limit tlie 
state's ability to increase h.gher education funding. 

COLORAPO MUST FIND A WAY TO PAY FOR ENROLLMENT 
GROWTH 

(Colorado must soKe the em ollmcnt/limding dilenniia in order 
to avoid enrollment limits, excessive tuition increases, erosion of 
educational quality, or damage to graduate education. 

HOW COLORADO SHOULD DECIDE WHAT TO DO 

(>olorado must select solutions that preserve access to affoi d- 
able education. Innovative college ef forts should be encouraged 
and rewarded, not discoinaged by undue regulation. 




CCHE RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 

State colleges and universities will improve service lo students. 
In addition, CCHK reconunends changes in admission stan- 
dards, transfer policy, and stale fimding mechanisms. Tuition 
increases, state fimding increa.ses, greater use of educational 
techi ology and college relief from some central state adminis- 
tration should also be considered. 
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MATTERS NEEDING ADDITIONAL ATTENTION 

Af ter suitable undergraduate enrollment strategies are selected, 
CX^HE and the legislature should tiuMi tluMr attention to ensur- 
ing that adequate fimding niecluursms are in place to address 
other state higher education needs. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF INCREASED StUDENT DEMAND FOR HIGHER fDUCATION 



ery soon, Colorado public 
colleges and universities 
will be bursting at the 
seams as a result of population 
changes, public school reform, 
and changing workforce needs. 
In order to continue to provide 
educational access for all Colo- 
radans, Colorado must decide 
how to accommodate this de- 
mand within limited resources. 



SiucUmU demand for higluT 
echicalioii is growing ra[)idly in 
(lolonido, and will contiiuie to do 
so. The c hildren of the haby boom 
genei ation — the echo of the baby 
boom — are now graduating from 
high school and knocking on the 
doors of the state's colleges and 
innversilies. Fin ther, (Colorado 
Continues to exjx'rience a large 
inHux of families from other states; 
families that oftei^ have children of 
high school and college age. In 
addition, educated adults will 
continue to turn to higher educa- 
tion for specific job ti aining skills, 
(h'owth from these sot axes could 
add another 23,000 fuU-time 
equivalent (FFK) in-stale students 
by the end of the centiny This is 
the equivalent of an . another 
(k)lorado Slate Univc4...ly and 



University ()^* (Colorado - Colorado 
Springs to the state higher educa- 
tion system. 

And this is just the demand 
that is likely to appear in the 
absence of unfolding events thai 
could drive demand still higher. If 
public school refoi'm is at all 
successful, higher proportions of 
students — especially minority 
students — will graduate Irom high 
school and seek admission to the 
state higher education system. If 
college and university efforts to 
improve undergraduate education 
succeed, retention rates will im- 
prove and finlher expand the ranks 
of college students. If state institu- 
tions expand services to address 
workforce training and retraining 
issues, the munbers of students to 
b(.' served will escalate even more. 
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Wliilc* llu* anuniiil of service 
cxpcTU'd of slate colleges and 
inii\'ei'silies will likely increase at a 
fairly j-apid rale, it will be (lilficuh 
Ibr financial snj)p<)i'l lo keep pace. 
(>)nsutnti()nal limits on l eveiuies 
and expenditures. (•<?nil)ined with 
compeiing denuuuls for available 
resources, all bnl ensure thai slate 
luuding will nol keep pace* widi 
enrolliuein growili. Killing- the ,u;ap 
with tnilion re\eniies will recjuire 
liiai Uiilion rales rise to levels 
cousidered b\ many (ioloradans lo be 
l.)e\()U(l llieii uieans. Tlu re are no 
other soiuces ofTnnds ihal can be 
expected lo make iij) tlie diilerence. 

^1u•s(• cundiiions — in creasing 
demands and (onsl rained re- 
»;()urcfs — creaie a sei of problems 
lor ubit h ibere arc no simple 
solnlions, Dilfu nil < hoi( cs are 
iibead. ( lioices ibai will alfec i not 
(>nl\ ibe insl imiious of hij^hei 
etUnaliou Inii slndenisantl iheii 
fauiilies, euiplovrrs. and siale 
o()\ernmeul as well. ( ioloiado nmsi 
decide: 

1- \\ lull IcM'l ol access o ml (leupvc 
of choice \\'\\\ (Colorado suideuis be 
punided? W ill lhe\ be able to 
ailend ibe insiiiulion of tbeir 
choice or ibe l\pe ol instilulion 
tbe\' pr{'lerr Or will lbe\ be assii^iu'd 
lo coUev^t's wiib availabli* caj)acil\? 

2. Wbal means will cnsnrc 
in( l eased itistifutional productivity 
ami efficiency^ 

3. lb what e\u-ni will institu- 
tional capacity be e\pande(l? 

4. flow will ibe vaiions instruc- 
tional activities oi j)iihlic highei' 
education — general baccalaureate 
education, vocaiional skills trainirjg. 
basic woi kfbice lilerat w etc. — be 
prioritized? 

5. lb wlial cMcnl will invesl- 
n u- ! u s in new del ivery systems (i.e.. 
Ic-lecomuuniicatetl disiauce learn- 
ing and self-paced iustrnclion) be 
substituted fbi investments in 
additional insiiinlional eapa( its? 

6. How nuu h of ibe increwieci 
financial burden \\ \\\ be borne h\ 
students, and bow much bv the slate? 



7. hi what ways will capacities of 
private institutions (for {profit and 
not-for-profit) Ijc utilized under 
state oversight to respond to 
increased <leniand? 

\o matter the answers arrived 
at Ibr these and other related 
cpiestions. the cumulati\"e efleci of" 
these dec isions will ine\'itably 
change the ground rules for all 
c'onceruecl. In the funu-e, Ingiier 
education "business as usual" will 
almost sui-el\' be cpiile cUffeienl 
from locla\". 

f he purpc>se ol' this docu- 
ment is to provide a starting point 
for — not the cidminatiou of — the 
discussions that will e\eutuallv lead 
lo a new j^ackage of enrollment 
j)oli( ies fbr ( ioloraclo. It aitem))ts to 
c larif\' die issues to be acldiessecl In" 
providing iulbrniation about the 
si/e and nature of auticij)aled 
increased siu<lent demand, it 
suggests a set of criteria to be 
emj)lo\c*d in judging alternaiixc 
responses, ll identifies a li^l ol 
measures rccoiumendcd lor imple- 
meiuation, regardless of the 
l)roacler polic\- choices finall\- 
dec'ided iij)ou, and it pro\ides an 
oniline of some raclic allv different 
resj)ousc's to the issue at hand. 

'f his is an ambitious set of 
obj(H ti\"es. .Vmbitions as it is, 
however, there are numerous 
related j)olicv issues that are nol 
addressed in this re]:)ori. including 
the roles of graduate education and 
research. 'I'hcse toj)ic s recjnire 
further attention after addressing 
the more immediate challenge of 
meeting increased demand for 
undergraduate education in lighl of 
anticij)ated fiscal constraints. 
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WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS FOR PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 




ore and more students will 
seek access to Colorado's 
public colleges and univer- 
sities at a time when the state is not 
as prepared as previously to pro- 
vide necessary financial support 



COLORADANS VALUE HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

(Colorado is a growing state; 
tin* number of its citizens is ex- 
pected to increase at a rate of at 
ieasi M/2% annually for the rest of 
the decade. This will yield a popida- 
tion of almost 4 million by the tm ii 
of the century. It is also a state 
whose citizens are highly educated 
and w hose economy iitili/es the 
skills of this educated citi/enry. 
(x^lorado ranks first in the nation in 
the proportion of its adtdt popula- 
tion having baccalaureate degrees, 
partly because its teleconmumica- 
lions, biotechnology, aenvspace, 
computing hardware and software, 
and other high"tcchnolog\' indus- 
tries attract highly educated employ- 
ees from beyond the state's borders 
as well as from within. The* fact thai 
the state is blessed with so many well 
educated citizens masks the reality 
that large numbers of adidts in the 
state aie not well educated. Nearly 
one out of every six adidts has less 
than a high school education, and 
among mi n (critics this proportion is 
considerably higher. With this level 
of education. individiiaK are poorly 
prepared to participate uUly in 



either the economic or the civic life 
of the state and its communities. 

STUDENT DEMAND FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION eS LIKELY TO GROW. 

Ciiven the best available 
projections of potential college 
students and assinning that they 
contimie to enroll in college as they 
have in r'^' ent years, the number of 
in-state FFK students will increase 
by at least 22% by the year 2001. (Soe 
Figure L) Several points about this 

Figure I 

IN-STATE FTE STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT 



90442 




106,352 



THREE ^ 



ESTIMATE OF FIRST-TIME 
IN-STATE FTE FRESHMEN 

8,374 ^ 




figure 3 

COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 

Prnjrrtetl C/ianp' l<f93fo 2000 
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basir projoclion arc iiok'worihy: 

1. Tliis pr()jc(t('(l iiu rcasc 
iiu'liiflc's in-slalc rcsidt'iu sliulcnls 
oulv: it does not iiuiiuk' any 
c'stiinatcs of inncasc-d oui-or-statc 
cnrolliiu'iu. Allli()Ui>li iiou-icsidciits 
subsidi/c the cdih aiion ofC lolorad- 
aiis l)y |)a\ing liiii;!u'r liiiiioii. 
(iolorado collci^cs and uiiivcrsiMcs 
serve ( ioloradans Iirsi. (Ii is iuleresi- 
iiig lo note thai altlinnoli iion- 
re«^idenls are iri.tS'"; ol" FFK eiiroll- 
nient, tliev conn ibiue 1.5.7%' of total 
iuj!i(Mi revenue ). 

2. The lan^esi part ol" i)r()iec ted 
eni ollnieni «>;ro\Mli will he Inli-iinie 
stucU'iiis who are recent school 
<;ra dilates. f.Vv'/v<^7//r 2.; The t;r<>ulh 
in deniaiid h(»ni pari-linie. Upicalh 
oUlei slndenls will be relalivelv small. 
"I his |)ioje( lion is a resnll ol the lac t 
thai, while demand (nnn older 
students nia\ in< icase. the nuinbei 
()[ indi\i(hials in this ;l^e irionj) will 
de< reaM'. 

3. riie niajoiiu oT pi oje< led 
eniollnieiu «»i'o\\lh will he Iioni a 
lunidiiil ol liont rant;e cointiies and 
Mesa ( 'oimU. (S/r l'irrn,r Vj 
Allhoii!;ili several colleges outside 
the Ironi lanj^c (oiild easiK at coin- 
niodaie a total ol 1, ()()() additional 
sinden'is, ihis cai)a( ilv is insiil licicni 
lo ac( onnnodaie piojecied iii- 

( reasecl fleniaiKl. 

4. Because ol the "traditionai" 
nature ol the students who will 
Cf)niprise nnuh ol lhc pr()je( tefl 
enrolluient growth, this iiu rease in 
demand, in the abscuu e ol policv 
intei veiuion, run lie expected to 
inipac t Tour-year institutions luoie 
se^ercly than tw()-\ear institutions. 
(Sf'c /'iiymr L) I'nch'r ( lu i ent 
methods of operation, it will be 
inip()ssiblc ("or the existing system ol 
higher education to absorb this 
many more stndeins. 

In addition, it is important to 
noU' that this signilicaui amoinil ol" 
growth is pr();ecled assmning n<» 
change in piM lbrniance of either 
the public school or higher educa- 
tion system. It is very likely that 
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these assiunptions servo to yield 
estimates ofliuure enrollment 
orowlh thai are too low. (!(jnsider 
tiie fbllowiitg: 

1, A serious erfori is being made 
in the stale's public schools to 
improve high scli(n)l irradiiation 
rates, ihe l.n-get being {)()[( as an 
o\{'rall rate. When ihe districts with 
the lowest graduation rates iui|:)r()ve 
to the 7(l^r Knel. the added demand 
U)v spaces in college will he (>*J(> 
ri K. Increased demand will he l,l()1 
Fl'V. when a high school graduation 
rate of at least ,S()''v is achieved in all 
s( hools. [mpro\ed graduation rates 
will geneiate e\en more demand in 
the denseK populated ( ouuiies 
along the I rout range, 

2* A siuiilar ellort is undei wax to 
rednte the number ol^ollege 
dropouts, n thiselTort inrreases 
leteulion l)\ , the mmibei ol 
m. ( ollege siudi'uis retained in 
public ( olleges could be in( reas^-d 
1)\ as uiU( h as ;V0()() F'i K. 

( irowlh o! the magnitude 
suggested above will oct ur without 
"i\ ( hanges in state p(tli(\ regaid- 
II i; either a( t ess to the (iohirado 
higher edueation s\stem or the 
arra\ ol" edncaiional opj)ortunities it 
provides. ( )bviousl\. growth could 
he redu( ed ihuMigh state polic\ that 
diuM ih (lor example, through 
enrollment caps) orindireciK 
making higher education ver\ 
exj)eusi\e) serves to clioke otl" 
demand. .Sn( li a step would be 
polili( allv \er\ mipopulai and 
wouki serve the state badh : as a 
residt, su( h a solntion has not ])een 
ac tively considered. 

Indeed, if policv is to l>e ■ 
implemented that will alfeci enroll- 
ments in colleges and uni\'ei sities. 
that polic\ will nnu li more likelv 
result in increased — not decreased — 
demand and will respond to the 
ecouonn's needs for skilled work- 
ers. (Colorado pid)lic colleges and 
universities are likely to produce, as 
a result of the projected Tl^'r 
enrollment increase, as many 
baccalameaie-level prepared 
workers as will be needed to fill 

s 



avili 1 able j obs. ( .SVy' Figi/ re 5. ) A m a j < )r 
gap exists bcrween public and 
private college certificate and 
associate degree- le\'el pi epai ed 
workeis and available jobs. This gap 
will not be closed by encouraging 
students to shift their aspirations 
from baccalaureate to associate level 
programs. Perversely, the tightening 
job market tor ibur-year college 
graduates is likely to have the 
opposite effect. As **g{)i)d jobs*' get 
harder to find, more and more 
students will seek credentials 
enabling them to compete (or such 
jobs. The development of the L.owry 
Higher Education (>enter may 
provide a innch needed oj^portunity 
to reduce this imbalance al the 
certificate and associate level. The* 
H)93 Higher Education Issues 
Survey, conducted by Taliney-D rake- 
Research and Strategy, bic., under- 
scores the public perception of the 
important influence of education 
on job jjerformance. 93% of 
respondents said that providing 
students with marketable skills so 
they can get good jobs when diey 
graduate is very or somewhat 
importaiu. 

The much larger public 
policy problem is how to encourage 
high school droj)outs and graduates 
to acquire necessary knowledge and 
skills to become contributing 
members of society. This is a ques- 
tion which has not been sufficicntK' 
addressed in (Colorado, but which is 
an important consideratioii in any 
attempt U) develop a comprehensiw 
state enn>lhnent policy. 

fhe educational issues that 
flow from tuis key poli( y decision 
are numerous and far-reaching. 
They enco!iipass not only questions 
about capacity to respoiul to 
additional munbers of suidenis, but 
die creation of learning em iron- 
ments appropriate to different 
kinds of studeiUs. Significant 
numbers of these students are 
already being served by private and 
proprietai y schools in the state. (Sre 
Figure 5.) One option is to devise a 



set of policies that more formally 
recognize the role of these institu- 
tions in serving the p<istsecondary 
education needs of the slate and 
incorporates iheiii more systeniali- 
cally in state enrollment planning 
and policy initiatives. 

In sunmiary, the increasr»s 
between now and ilie year 2000 in 
demand for higher education in 
(Colorado can be ex])ected to be: 

• A niininium of 22% — assum- 
ing high school graduation and 
college participation rates don't 
change. 

• As much as 25 to 27% \i higli 
school graduation and college 
retention rates improve modestly. 

• Possibly 30% or more if 
public policy decisions are made 
that result in more students seeking 
workplace* skill training. 

Under any of these scenarios, 
(>olorad() is fachig a major dilemma 
as it seeks to responci lo new 
student demands within the limits 
c ) f ii\'a i lii b 1 e re so u r c e s . 



Figu re 5 

WORKFORCE TRAINING NEEDS 



Figure 4 

PROJECTED 
IN-STATE FTE 
STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT 



43,983 



5S,839 



37,982 



35,S79 



41,140, 




2001 



All Otiwr 4-Yr|| CSM, CSU. A UCb| CCC0ES| 



31,252 



26,798 



18,364 




Projected Annual Demand ||[ '93 Supply/Private H '93 Supply/Public | 
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Figure 6 

TOTAL GF PLUS TUITION REVENUE/FTE 

$6,304 



Figure 7 

HIGHER EDUCATION % OF 
COLORADO GENERAL FUND 
APPROPRIATIONS 




93-94 



21% 



86-87 




ENROLLMENT GROWTH WILL 
PRESENT A SIGNIFICANT 
CHALLENGE FOR SUSTAINED 
STATE FUNDING. 

Thv prospects of tMirollnicMit 
inci eiiscs, of any si/c, would not 
trcncrate prolonged ciisnission and 
debate if either the slate or the 
potential students coiiici provide all 
the resources necessary to expand 
tlie educational system to meet 
these needs, A clear-eyed assessment 
of fiscal reality, however, suggests 
that it will be difficult for increases 
in state fniancial resources available 
to higher education to keep pace 
with increases in enrollments. The 
following f>icts reinforce this 
contention: 

• Over die past six years, overall 
funding on a per student basis 
(adjusted for inflation) has in- 
creased only slightly. (See Figure 6.) 

• As in most other states, 
higher education's share of the state 
budget has declined considerably in 
recent years. (See Figure 1.) There is 
no evidence that this trend is likely 
to reverse. 



• The student share of highei' 
education funding has increased 
steadily, while the slate's share has 
l)t*en decreasing sleadily. (See 
Figure 8.) 

• The largest increase in tuition 
re\enues has conie (rom non- 
resident students. While U.'ss than 
one out of e\'cr)' five students is a 
non-resident, non-residents provide 
almost one-half of tuition revenue. 
(See Figure 9. ) 

• Although tuition increases 
have generally paralleled increa.ses 
in disposable income (See Figure 
10,), O>loradans fear runaway 
tuition increases. This phenomenon 
undoubtedly contributes to condi- 
tions that prompted 82% of the 
respondents in the 1993 Higher 
Education Issues Survey to agree 
with the statement that, "hi creasing 
the tuition at the stme's four-year 
colleges and universities wiH put a 
college education out of reach for 
many people who have the ability.'* 

• Perhaps most telling, the 
projected rate of enrollment growth 
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exceeds the projected rate of the 
state's overall growth in population. 
(See Figure 1 1.) This is i\ particu- 
huly important relationship since 
Amendment I limits the "real" level 
of state expenditure increases 
(expcniiitures less inflation or cost 
of living) to the rate of population 
growth. Thus, the decline in the 
state shnre of higher education 
funding can be stopped only if 
higher education's share of the state 
budget goes up rather than down as 
it has in the past several years. This 
wouki represent a major reordering 
ol" state priorities. 

COLORADO PACES NO EASY 
ANSWERS IN PAYING FOR 
ACCESS. 

These ronnitiing pressures — 
more and more students seeking 
access to (Jol or ado's public higher 
education institudons at a time 
when the state is no longer as well 
prepared to provide fniancial 
support — cri*Hte a demand for deai' 
policy direction at the state levrl. hi 
the absence of" such policy direc- 
tion, the colleges and universities 
may not necessarily establish 
policies that serve the state's best 
interest. Experience in other states 
dealing with the same set of issues 
(('alifornia being a prime example) 
suggests strongly (hat the result will 
be sharply higher tuition rates and 
enrollment limitations. 

hi short, the absence of 
adequate policy direction will most 
assuredly lead to a public system of 
higher educatif)n that is less afford- 
able and less accessible. Formulat- 
ing a set of policies that will main- 
tain access at a price ('oloradans 
can pay, however, will force 
policymakers to make some very 
difficult decisions; there are no easy 
answers to the higher education 
dilemmas facing the state, (consider 
the options, stated below in their 
more extreme forms: 

1. Deny access to those students 
whose public college education 
can't be appi'opriately funded by 
the state. 



Figure 8 

REVENUE SOURCES 

1987-88 Rev0nu0 Sources 

a«fi«ral Fund 17.5% 




1993-94 Revenue Sources 

N<m4t««M«iit Tuition 
Qmral Fund 22.7% 




Tuition 



Figure y 

TUITION REVENUE 

1993-94 Tuition Revenue 

Non^osiitMit Tuition 




54.3% 



1993-94 RE Student Enrollment 

Non-Ros)d«nt Enroilmont 
15.8% 




84.2% 
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Figure 10 

AVERAGE TUITION AS PERCENT 
OF DISPOSABLE INCOME 

10.6% 



9.5%. 




2m Require all increased revenue 
needs of colleges and universities to 
be met throup^h (eventually, very 
large) increases in tuition — to, in 
effert, privatize state colleges and 
uuiversiiies. 

3. Ensure thai stale funding 
keeps pace with en roll men i in- 
creases — placing higher education 
ai, or very near, the top among state 
fiuiding priorities — and gaining a 
steadily increasing share oJ the state 
budget for higher education, 

4. Re(|uire colleges and iniiversi- 
lies to acconunodate increasing 
demand widiin resource con 
straints — achieve productivity gains 
comparable to enrollment gains. 
Although additional capacity is 
available in a few institutions, it is 
difflciUt to imagine ser\ ing 25% 
more students with existing re- 



somces without seriously eroding 
the quality of learning. Students 
would be served, but to a lesser 
standard. Society is not better 
served by students who are badly 
educated than by students who arc 
not educated at all. 

5. Inadvertently restrict the 
important contributions of graduate 
education by limiting additional 
investment to undergraduate 
education only, 

(lertainly, none of these 
choices, taken by itself, represents a 
strategy that is both educatioiuilly 
soimd and politically feasible. The 
solution undoubtedly lies in a 
combination of policies that rein- 
force each other and together meet 
the needs of students, the state, and 
the higher education institutions 
that serve them. 



Figure 1 1 

PROJECTED ANNUAL PERCENT GROWTH 



4.3% 




state Population 
State System Enroll 
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SUGGESTED .CItlTERiA fOft MAKING DIFFICULT CHOICES 



ccess to affordable 
college education must 
be maint med for all 
Color adans. 




The follow iiij^ c riicria arc 
^UiTj^rsU'd lo jiulgc llu- a(lt*(|iia(\ of" 
})roj)osc(l soliuioMS. lo llu* cxtcni 
llial i1k-\ I'lirlltcr ihc l)iisic values 
! {*(k'( k'(l in llK'Sf c riu'i ia, llu- policv 
oplions should be viewed lavorahlv: 
lo llu* exUMil dicv do nol, dic\ 
sIkjuUI he !-eje( led. TliiiN. policies 
lhal should he judj^'ed posilivelv are 
those lhal: 

• (;{)iurihuie to acc onmuxlai- 
in_tr suideiU demand, nol liniiliuj;' 
dcniaud. S{)lutions dial deny access 
aie una( ceplahle. A("(ordahilii\ cjl a 
t {)ile^e etlucalioii niusl he uiain- 
laiued. 

• Rel\ on iiu cniives and 
normal market mechanisms rather 
than reo'ula lions and ( ( )nsti'ainis, to 
the extent possible. An objective ol 
llu; j)olic\ strnclure should he to 
create an einironnienl in wliit li 
students and institutions f'reelv 
make choices that reflect theii" 
eulijihiened self'-interesl, and 
a<-complisli the broader purposes ol' 
stale higher education polic v. 

• Reinfbrc-e, not tliwart, public- 
school reform initiatives. For 
example, with the euK-ri^ence of 
standards and performance-based 
sec()ndar\- education, collei^es and 
universities must d(*\ise appioaclies 
to admission that award advanced 
standintron the basis of demon- 
slrated comjKMency, not just <-ourses 
taken and test scores attained. 
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• Kn<"ourage cooperation anionic 
insiituiions and sc-ctors to ser ve 
sUidont needs. Recoi>ni/e apprcjpriaie 
k*arniui^ a< c|uired elsewhere and 
value ease ol articulation. 

• l'.ni;'a*;{' a broader sr\ ol 
providers in tlie delixery and 
linancini*- of hii^her edu( ation. 
Particularh-, polic ies should he 
welcomed that encourai^c* emplo\- 
ers, tile private sector, and private 
c{>llei(es and universities to make 
cost-eflecti\e contribuli{)ns to the- 
broader objectixcs heini*' pursued — 
more individuals ac hic-x ini»' hii^her 
lexc-ls of knowledtre and skills at an 
affoi flable cost. 

• Break the mold — f)olicies 
should encourage iiuiovations in 
the cleliverv of services, not reward 
the status cpio. 

• Reco^ni/e du* authoiitvof 
the governing boards and institu- 
tional needs for jDredic tabilitv, 
reinloi I ement of missions, and 
maintenance of institutional assets. 
.■\c conunodation of growth should 
not be accomplished through 
"luifuuding" the maintenance* of 
assets (not replacing equipment, 
repairing buihlings, or Ic-nding to 
the professional develojjmeiU needs 
of the human assets of the institu- 
tion) or tluough ignoring the other 
assigned components of an 
institution's mission. 

• Piovide for recognition of 
state, as well as individual student, 
requiremenis and priorities. Policies 
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should, for example, accommodate 
the stale's priority for improved 
postsecondary training for those 
high school dropouts and graduates 
who don't further iheir education. 

SOME OPERATING 
ASSUMPTIONS 

In searching for soUilions thai 
fll ihese criteria, some basic assump- 
tions aboul access, affordabilily, and 
funding mechanisms are made. 
These assunipiions inchide: 

1. Alienipls should be made lo 
acconiniodaie growth in numbers of 
qualiiied siudenls within ihe seclor 
of student choice, but nol necessar- 
ily at the institution of fa st choice. 
Every effort should be made, for 
example, lo allow students seeking a 
research university educaiional 
experience to enroll in one; how- 
ever, there is no guarantee thai ihey 
will be ad mi I ted lo the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. 

2. Desirable policies would 
encourage students to choose 
com muni iv colleges (with transfei* 
lo a four-year college, if desired) 
and four-year insli unions ihat have 
available capacity. These insli unions 
will be able lo acconiniodaie 
additional students al llie leasi cost. 
The least al tractive policies are 
those that encourage students to 
seek access to high-cost institutions 
that are already bursting at the 
seams. 

3. It is l easonable to place an 
upper limit on the amount ol state 
subsidized undergraduate echica- 
tion foi' (Colorado residents, so long 
as this limit is sufficieiit to meet the 
minin)uni requirements for a 
baccalaureate degree and to 

prox ide some leeway for exploration 
and changes of majors. 

4. Affordability is not endan- 
gered if students who can aflbrd to 
pay more do so (or are subsidized 
to a lesser extent than students who 
are economically disadvantaged), 
(iiven limited resources, state 
money will be used first to remove 
economic barriers for students who 
have the least ability to pay. 



S. Student demand generated 
by a specific state priority — i.e., 
adult literacy, workforce training/ 
retraining, training done as a result 
of a state economic development/ 
job creation initiative, etc. — will be 
fimded as an explicit policy initia- 
tive through the existing SB 93-136 
mechanism. The (General Assembly 
should consider changing statute to 
separate such specific funding 
pric)rities from natural enrollment 
growth caused by student demand. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FINANC 



EASED STUDENT DEMAND 




olleges can, and will, take 
steps to ensure that more 
students are served. 



The icspoiisc [o ilic (lilemma 
of how l)cst U) i cj>|)c)ikI \o incicascd 
cnrollnuMH will almost surclv be 
niuhi-racctcd; there is no evidence 
that an\ of the exirenie sohitions 
(lesci ihed earlier ( ould fnid either 
the eroiioniie or politieai support 
ne( essarv (or iniplementaiion. 
(iiveii tlie best estimated enroll- 
ment projections, and the criteria 
lor desirable solutions, a set t)f 
recommendations is j^resented that, 
taken loircther. l epresent a new 
einollrncnt policy ("or ( ^oloiado. At 
best liiese are short-term solutions. 
They address the (|uesii()n of how to 
acc()mm{)date demand between 
now and the turn ol the ceniui v 
wuhin existinj^ institutional capacity. 
I "he growth that will occur after that 
time will likely i"e(inire expanded 
( apaciiy — ot eit hei" institutions or 
an alternative deliverv mechanism. 
'I'he lead time for tlu- discnssioii, 
review, aiul implemeiitation ol'surh 
decisions is suf'flcieiulv loniij that the 
process should bej>in innnediatelv 
with the expec tation that the broad 
outline of a solution be known by 
the end of IWyy. 

The l econunendations 
piesented fall into several major 
catej>{)ries: 

• Institutional productivity 
eidiancemeius 

• Svsteniwide productivity 
enhancements 

• State-level actions required to 
create a new decisionmaking 
enviroiunent for p()stsec()ndarv 
education 



• i^eveiuie measiues 

• Initial steps toward tlevelop- 
ini> additional eapacit\". 

The recommendations are 
described brieflv l)elow. More 
detailed information is coiuained in 
the (iolorudo (^onuuission on 
1 ligher Kducation Sej;tend)er 1. 
199 I memorandum to the Legisla- 
tive Higher Education Planning 
( -oniniittee. 

1. Institutional Productivity 
Enhancements. Bv unilateial action, 
individual institutions can, and will, 
take steps to ensuie that more 
students aie served, ami sei vc^d 
expeditiously, with available le- 
sources. f his will be accomplished 
tluough such steps as: 

• (Changing the deploymeiU of" 
lacnhv. In addilion. improving the 
deplovment of administiators and 
staff. 

• Reviewing curricula and 
eliminating programs foi- which 
there is low demand. 

• Inci casing course availability 
during non-peak houi s and time 
periods, thus making greater use of 
instructional facilities. 

• Kstablisliing guaranteed time- 
to-degree programs so that all full- 
time students wlio make satisfactory 
academic progress can be assuied of 
giaduating within a pre-established 
tinu' period. 

2. Systemwide Productivity 
Measures. While institutions acting 
alone can make a difference, 

gi eater productivity gains can be 
n)ade throtigh actions that affect 
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the entire state higher edtication 
system. To some extent, these 
productivity gains can be accom- 
plished ihrotigh poHcy actions that 
eliminate inefficiencies between 
instittuions and sectors. To a greater 
extent, they can l)e accomplished by 
ensuring that incentives are in place 
to move siudenls through the 
system in a timely fashion and that 
the state's fiscal resotnxes are 
utilized so that the most cost- 
effective use is made of available 
educational resources. Among the 
reconniiendations proposed within 
this category are: 

• Limit stale imd(M graduate 
stibsicly at foiu-year colleges to the 
luunber of credit hoiu s required for 
degK^e completion, plus 15 credit 
hours, as an incentive for institu- 
tions to improve curricular sirtic- 
tiu-es and advising and for students 
to more carefully plan cotu se 
selection. 

• Eliminate state financial 
support for two-year college coin ses 
that are prinuu ily avocational in 
naime, not academic or vocational. 

• Kine-tiuie freshman admission 
standards to ensine that the stan- 
dard is appropriate for each institu- 
tion. The objective is to enstne that 
the standards are set in such a way 
that students are directed to institu- 
tions where they have the greatest 
chance to succeed and where 
available capacitv exists. 

• Pay high school sttident 
Advance Placement test fees as a 
wav of reducing need for some 
college cotn ses. 

• Expand the guaranteed 
transfer program to students who 
initially enroll in non-ptiblic institti- 
lions and subseqtiently transfer to 
ptiblic colleges. 

• Eliminate state funding for 
reintrdial cotu ses for iccent (>()lo- 
raclo high school graduates as soon 
as public schoo) reforms have 
progressed to the point that high 
school graduation certifies that the 
sttident is academically prepared for 
postsecondary educadon. 

As a last resort, use state 
funds to contract for enrollment 
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slots at l ates significantly below 
current average rates in Colorado 
state colleges and tiiiiversities. 
These contracts could be with: 

• Colorado ptiblic institutions 
that have additional capacity and 
can afford to expand enrollments at 
marginal re\'enue rates that are 
considerably lower than average 
re\'eniie rates 

• Colorado local district 
colleges 

• (Colorado non-public institu- 
tions 

• Out-of-state instittuions. 

3. State-Level Action Required 
to Create a More Supportive 
Environment. Some state laws 
require colleges to operate in ways 
that severely limit their ability to 
operate efficiently. As part of the 
bargain by which institutions pledge 
to increase th<*ir productivitv — and 
in the spirit of "reinventing govern- 
ment" — it is recommended that 
state government's relationship to 
higher education be reviewed and 
altered in wius that would giv(* the 
institutions more flexibility in 
achieving cost-effective ways of 
performing their I unctions. Special 
attention should be given to: 

• Ties to the state personnel 
system 

• Purchasing and contracting 
procedures 

• ('enlral state administrative 
proceduT es 

4. Revenue Measures. In the 
final analysis, even with increased 
institutional and systemwide pro- 
ductivity, accommodation of 
increased numbers of resident 
students cannot l)e accomplished 
without either an increase in 
funding or a substantial reduction 
in student choice. There are several 
alternatives to addressing the 
revenue issue, some of which could 
be used in combination. The major 
options are: 

• Assuring that student tuition 
\yill increase at the rate of inflation 
and that the general fund support 
of the system will increase at the 
rate of inflation and enrollment 
growth, minus cost savings achieved 
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by system efficiencies. Used in 
combination with other approaches, 
the objective should be that general 
fund stipport increase at the rate of 
inflation plus population growth 
(i.e., that higher edtication*s share 
of the state budget remain constant). 

• hicreasing tuition rates to the 
pr)int that students pay 50% of the 
actual cost of their higher edtica- 
tion, a step that would require a 
gtiaranteed need-based financial aid 
program for needy students. 

• Provide a per student limited 
state subsidy that would en tide 
every student to a predetermined 
amount of funding transferable to 
anv higher education institution 
operating in the state. 

As a last resort, the state 
could assign students to colleges 
based upon student program 
selection and institutional cost. 

5. Measures to Increase Capac- 
ity, It is too early in the planning 
and discussion process to suggest 
priorities for expansion of institu- 
tional capacity. Recent changes in 
tech IK* logy, however, ha\'e made it 
possible to improve the educational 
process and simultaneously reduce 
the cost of education. The state, in 
conjiincti(m with the institutions, 
should begin the process of plan- 
ning for and implementing the 
investments in educational technol- 
og\' needed to achiev(* significant 
long-term cost savings and educa- 
tional quality improvements. 
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A FEW ReMAINING MAHERS 




he recommendations and 
options presented in this 
report are unfinished in 
some ways. 



They pertain to undcrgraclii- 
ate education only; policies dealini^ 
with graduate and professional 
education have not heen addressed. 
The recommendations look forward 
only half a dozen years; longer 
range issues, and their (potentially 
very different) sol lU ions have 
largely been ini examined. Finally, 
those areas in which the state may 
wish to en coinage enrol linen Is — of 
particular kinds of students or into 
particular kinds of programs — have 
not been discussed. With these 
shortcomings in mind, two final 
reconmiendations are offered: 

1. That the enrollment policy 
discussion he extended until the 
end of 1995 at which time the 



C>olorado C.cmimission on Higher 
Education, working with the 
Legislative Higher Education 
Planning Committee, should 
recommend eni'ollment policies 
thai extend farther into the fiuure, 
deal with graduate and professional 
education, and expressly slate the 
guidelines that will shape the future 
expansion, if any, of the public 
higher education system. 

2. That explicit stale priorities 
be addressed through the existing 
SB 93-136 mechanism, and diat 
funding for normal enrollment 
growth will be funded through a 
separate mechanism. 
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